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Glazed Entrance Doors of Iron and Bronze. 


Patent Pavement Lighits. 
Patent Puttyless Roof Glazing. 
Leaded-light Glazing. j; 
Fire-resisting Glazing. 

Steel Windows, etc. 
Architectural Metalwork. 
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HAYWARDS LIMITED. 


Offices: Union St., Borough, S.E.1. (Te/ : Hop 3642) 
56 Kingsway W.C.r. 


Works: LONDON anv ENFIELD. 


(Tel. : Holborn 2394) 


TNA 


For House in Brook Street, W. 
Messrs. Wimperis & Simpson, Architects. 


Depts. :— 
Tron Staircases. 
Steel Party-wall Doors. 
Steel Collapsible Gates. 
Steel Lathing (Jhilmil). 
Ventilators, etc. 
Central Heating. 
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Buried Cities. 





HERE is a peculiar interest attached 

to the isolated survivals of archi- 

tectural taste and power left by 

races which have either passed away 
or are represented only by descendants who 
show not a trace of these gifts. 

Among such survivals the buried cities of 
Ceylon are particularly well worth study,* for 
they present features peculiar to themselves. 
They have not the magnitude of the Cambo- 
dian remains or the antiquity of Egypt, but 
they are old enough to inspire respect, and 





their problems are yet unsolved. Fergusson, 
in his ‘History of Indian and Eastern Archi- 
tecture,” says: “Ceylon alone of all known 
countries contains a complete series of Bud- 
dhist monuments from the time of Asoka to !: 
the present day.”’ 

The two great groups of remains best worth 
seeing are at Anuradhapura, in the middle of the North Cen- 
tral province, reached by a single line of rail, and at Polonna- 
ruwa, some sixty miles eastward, and with no nearer station. 
Elsewhere scattered about the island are other ruins, but 
they are fragmentary. The Sinhalese chronicle, the ‘‘ Maha- 
wansa,”’ rendered accessible to Europeans in the nineteenth 
century, gives, mingled with much legend, an unrivalled 
account of the kings of the island who built these two 
magnificent cities, and reigned there; with stories of their 
prowess, Homeric in their grand simplicity. 

The older city, Anuradhapura, seems, on well-authenti- 
cated evidence, to have been founded about the sixth or fifth 
century B.c., and remained as the capital until the ninth 
century A.D. By that time the incursions of the Tamils 
from India had become so overwhelming that the Sinhalese 
retired farther into their fastnesses and established Polonna- 
ruwa (the modern name). 

The jungle sweeps up with the remorselessness of a tidal 
wave in Ceylon, and the fine buildings of Anuradhapura 
were swallowed up by the rank vegetation, and except by a 
few monks, who still tended the sacred bo-tree—the oldest 
historical tree in the world—were deserted and forgotten. 
[t was in 1820 that a young English officer, in quest of big 
game, came upon some gigantic statues at Polonnaruwa, 
and the question as to the whereabouts of these ancient 
capitals was revived. After 1870 an admirable series of 
photographs was taken by Mr. Lawton, at the instance of 
the Government. From 1873 to 1877 a series of architectural 
drawings of the ruins was made by George Capper, employed 
in the survey by J. G. Smither, F.R.I.B.A. These drawings 
can be seen at the Colonial Office, embodied in “ Architec- 
tural Remains.” (Atlas Fol.) It was not until 1890 that 
the first direct vote for archeclogical purposes was passed 
in Ceylon. From this time onward work of infinite 
importance has been done. 

At the height of its glory, before the beginning of the 
Christian Era, Anuradhapura covered an area larger than 
london at the present day. It had surrounding walls of 


I have already written a book on this subject called ‘‘ The Lost Cities 
Ceylon,”’ published by John Murray at the price of 12s, 
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A SEVEN-HOODED COBRA 
AT ABHAYAGIRIYA 


sixty-five miles in circumference; and in these 
were many gates. Thedistance between opposite 
gates was sixteen miles. The streets were 
swept and watered. Among other amenities 
there were hospitals for the sick—one especially 
mentioned as being for those who had pestilen- 
The golden roofs of the temples 
shone in the strong sunlight. There were parks 
and pleasure gardens, where peacocks strolled 
on the close-clipped grass, and fountains 
played for the delight of the gaily-clad holiday 
crowds. 

Now, though the dwelling-houses have 
vanished, the viharas, or temples, remain. 
These are built of granite and syenite, which 
is found actually on the spot, and is the 
material principally used, with a small ex- 
ception of limestone and some brick. 

These ruins are scattered over a large space, 
and hundreds of graceful columns, hewn blocks and flat slabs 
sculptured with great skill, are found, not only in the heart 
of the ancient city, but far into the surrounding jungle. 

The first thing which attracts the attention of a new- 
comer are the dagabas. The shape of these is said to have 
been evolved by a bricklayer dashing his hand into a basin 
of water and pointing at the floating bubbles. They are of 


tial diseases. 


all sizes, and the largest in their prime reached a height of 
400 ft., or higher than St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Diameter 


Present Original 


Dagabas e ; Date 
height of “bell height. sat 
Jetawanarama 249 ft 310 ft 405 ft. 88 B.C. 
with steepl (180 cubits) 
Abhayagiri . 230 ft 325 ft 270 ft. A.D. 275-292 
without (120 cubits) 
steeple : re 
stored 18900 
Ruanweli re 178 ft 204 ft 270 ft. 125 B.C 
(120 cubits) (finished) 
Miriswetiya .. S25 ft 1355 ft 140 ft. 10L B.C. 
(a mere shell (80 cubits) 
Thuparama .. 63 ft jos ft. — 247 B.C 
Lankarama .. 33 ft 14 ft c. 4th cent. A.D. 
Notes ; At some time in the past the names of Abhayagiri and Jetawa- 
narama were transposed. So in this table ancient dates and figures are 


given reversely 

The dates are based on those of the kings according to Mr. Wickrema- 
singhe’s latest researches 

The Ceylon cubit is taken as 2 ft. 3 in 


Fig. 2. shows one of the largest dagabas — Jeta- 
wanarama—which has retained its primitive outlines, and 
is capped by a huge tee of brickwork, with a steeple, which 
is included in the figures given of the height. The founda- 
tions of these immense mounds of millions of bricks were 
carefully laid; we read that the cement was beaten hard by 
feet of elephants wearing leathern pads. In the case of 
Abhayagiri a shaft driven down in recent years revealed 
foundations at a depth of 26ft., and these were laid in 
concrete ; had it not been so the thrust of these gigantic piles 
would long since have caused them to spread. As it is they 
are shrunken, and in the case of Ruanweli, the most sacred 
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2. JETAWANARAMA DAGABA, 


of all, there has been a landslide which has ruined the con- 
tour. Ruanweli is one of the Eight Sacred Places of the 
Buddhist community at Anuradhapura, and as such is not 
in the charge of the archeological authorities. It is also a 
veritable relic-receptacle, as the word dagaba implies, and 
there was a tiny chamber in its very heart, reached by a 
secret passage, to be used only by monks. It was set up over 
the most sacred collection of relics ever laid in a dagaba 
deposit, by Dutugemunu, the hero-king, who had van- 
quished the Tamil usurper of his father’s throne, winding 
up by a single combat with him on elephants. The other 
large dagabas seem to have been merely commemoration 
monuments with no interior chamber. All these dagabas, 
large and small, have some features in common, notably the 
processional platforms, or passages, which surround their 
base. There are three at Jetawanarama and two at Ruanweli 
made of limestone blocks of large size. One of these is 
described in the chronicle as “large enough for six 
elephants to walk abreast.”” The outer retaining-wall was 
supported by elephants’ heads facing outwards, moulded in 
brick and covered by chunam, with tusks of real ivory. 
The tusks and chunam have long since gone, and only a few 
of the cores, more or less shapeless, remain. The lower part 
of the imposing steeple at Jetawanarama shows three bold 
projecting mouldings, under which are arches and pilasters 
alternately. This stands on a somewhat elaborate tee 
decorated with the design of a “Buddhist railing.’” The 
whole of this was originally plastered, and now is much worn 
and weathered. 

When the city was left to desolation these monuments 
were overgrown by scrub-bush, and it is impossible to remove 
it now without pulling down the whole of the brickwork. 
But even as they stand these dagabas are a striking sight. 
The vast platforms of Jetawanarama and Abhayagiri lic 
desolate, and the joints of the slabs in their platforms are 
penetrated by forceful-growing weeds, the guardhouses are 
fallen, but much remains. The principal procession platform 
at Jetawanarama is 100 ft. wide, surrounded by a stone wall 
with a massive coping in which the blocks are made to fit 
each other with great precision though not rectangled. 


Some of these stones are 14 ft. in length, and 4 ft. wide. 
One special detail.at Jetawanarama is found in the stone 
vases adorned with a lotus flower, which surmount the 
pedestals at the entrance to the procession path. These, 
with the dwarf figures on the guard-stones, can be seen in 
the photograph, which is taken from the south. There are 
also two guardhouses outside this, one west, the other south. 
There were originally chapels or screens facing the four 
cardinal points. These are best preserved in one of the most 
ruined of all the dagabas, the one that is probably the oldest, 
Miriswetiya. They consist of a projecting face flanked by 
two recessed wings, the whole decorated by carved string 
courses of elephants’ heads and dwarf figures. They project 
into the pasada, or processional path, and are attached to 
the base of the great drum by brickwork. 

Thuparama, one of the smaller dagabas, is of great sanctity, 
being built to enshrine the right collar-bone of the Buddha. 
This was originally of the drum-shape, but having been 
restored in 1842, and raised, now gleams white in its chunam 
covering as a well-shaped bell with a crystal tee. Its chief 
attraction lies in the graceful pillars which stand in four 
rows on its platform, a feature which is also found at Lan 
karama, of much the same dimensions (Fig. 6). 

At Thuparama these pillars are in four rows, the first 
close to the base of the bell, the next 2 ft. away, the next 
with a space of 5 ft. between, and the last close to the edg 
of the platform. The height of the three first rows of pillars 
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3. A PLAN OF ANURADHAPURA. 
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4. A MOONSTONE. 


is 22 ft. to in., 21 ft. 3 in., and 1g ft. 9 in. respectively. 
About one-third of their length is a kind of base, with a 
square of 13 in. (probably } cubit = 135 in.) in section. 


Si) 


Higher up the angles are cut off these to make an irregular 


octagonal column, which supports a capital 2 ft. 3 in. in height, 
set on to the monolith shaft. They are fashioned to swell 
gradually outwards so as to project beyond the shaft, and are 
decorated with figures of dwarfs, and some have fringes 
embracing the shaft, 14 in. deep. 
or seating which is taken to indicate they were not intended 
The outer row of pillars is 14 ft. in 
The original number of pillars was 176, and of 
these 42 are missing. 


They terminate in a pad 


to support a roof. 
height. 
They are set in quadrants to allow 
access at the cardinal points. 
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6. THE PILLARS OF THUPARAMA. 


A BALUSTRADE. 


oi) 


It has been conjectured that these columns might have 
been intended to support the great paintings of scenes in the 
Jatakas, or lives of the Buddha, which were carried about 
the streets on festival days, or have been used for the looping 
of festoons. To this day the pilgrims hang their small flags 
on them. 

The platforms of the ruined viharas scattered about the 
area of the ruined city, display pillars, four-sided as a rule, 
which are not so beautifully carved. But the entrances to 
these shrines well deserve study. They consist of steps with 
decorated risers, between balustrades of stone. The steps 
are faced by a semicircular slab of granite, known as a 
moonstone (Fig. 4). These moonstones are peculiar to 
Ceylon, though something similar in shape, without the 
distinctive ornamentation, is found in southern India. 

They are not all of the same size, varying from two cubits 
(4 ft. 6in.) across to gft. 7in. They are divided into 
concentric rings, some of them carved with conventional 
scroll pattern, of lotus flower and leaf. The second outer- 
most band consists of a strange procession of animals— 
elephant, horse, lion, and bullock, following each other 
round, as they must have done in some cases for 2,000 years. 
The carving is as clear and sharp as the day they were done. 
Fortunately, the thousands of worshippers who passed over 
them did not wear heavy-soled boots. The immense interest 
of these slabs lies in their vigorous and individual execution. 
The hands of artists dealt with them. From slab to slab they 
vary, the different species of animals being better or worse 
But in all cases the elephants stand out pre-eminent, 
which is natural in a land where elephants are indigenous. 
The lions are of that grotesque species which appears only 
on Sinhalese monuments, and has some affinity with the 
heraldic lion. Two rows below the animals comes a row of 
hansa, or sacred geese, usually with twigs of lotus flower in 
their beaks. These also show great individual taste; the 
artist has evidently not always apportioned out his space 
beforehand, and sometimes the geese grow larger and larger 
until he has perceived that he will not have room, and after 
vainly trying reductions he has fitted in a foreshortened 
goose at the end. It has been conjectured that the four 
animals had some connection with the cardinal points, not 
vet explained. Some way out from Anuradhapura was 
recently unearthed a shrine supposed to date from the ninth 
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7. A GUARDSTONE AT THE “ELEPHANT STABLES.” 


century. Here quaint bronze figures of men and animals 
were dug up. A figure and an animal were found at each 
cardinal point, the animais being : lion, north; horse, south ; 
elephant, east ; the bullock did not appear, but may easily 
have been lost. . 

Only second to these in beauty of execution and living 
interest are the balustrades of these temple platforms (Fig. 5). 
The favourite form being a fabulous monster, half-crocodile, 
half-dragon, whose long tongue curls into a cushion on the 
ground. The fineness of the carving on the scales and claws 
of these beasts must be seen to be believed. The balustrade 
encloses a panel on which the Sinhalese lion is sometimes 
shown in his usual attitude of friendly surprise. 

At some temple entrances and at the entrances to the 
dagabas are guardstones, with devices «varied within a 
narrow range. That in the illustration above is one 
of the most graceful and finished of the guardian figures. 
This stone stands 5 ft. high, and is capped by a carved 
torana, or canopy, within which are the hoods of a many- 
headed cobra. The central figure is designed’ and finished 
with great delicacy and skill, and wears a profusion of orna- 
ment. A small dwarf is in attendance. Sometimes these 
dwarfs themselves form the main m:o0t1f of such a stone, and 
sometimes it is merely a many-hooded cobra with a jewelled 
collar, such as the one depicted from the platform of Abhaya- 
giri (Fig. I). 

The vihara at which the figure guardian was found is of 
unusual size and magnificence, and has been identified with 
that originally built about A.D. 229-247, and rebuilt by 
Mahinda II, A.b. 838-858, at a cost of “300,000 pieces of 
gold.”” The enormous pillars, 2 ft. square and 16 ft. in height, 
led to its being called the “Elephant Stables,’’ before its 
true nature as a vihara was ascertained. 

This vihara, like many of the larger ones, consisted of five 
buildings arranged on what has been called the “five-of- 
cards” pattern. There was a central shrine, or image house, 


and four smaller ones as chapels; these are indicated by 
still existing platforms. The inner wall of the monastery 
enclosed them, and outside it were the piriven, or monks’ 
cells. Sometimes there is also a refectory, and always a tank 
for water. The stones used for these platforms are often 
immense, especially the coping-stones, some reaching 31 ft. 
in length. 

The magnificently cut granite blocks, of great length, 
which appear in some of the vihara platforms are seen also 
in the Kuttam pokuna, or twin bathing tanks, which are 
found not far from Jetawanarama. These lie end to end, 
with uniform breadth of 51 ft. The larger is 132 ft. in 
length, and the smaller or ft. The stones are laid in regular 
courses, and at each end of the tanks are flights of steps with 
balustrades of a varying design, more or less simple. In 
one such bathing-tank, nearer to the centre of the city, there 
is a rock-hewn open-fronted dressing-room supported by 
columns cut from the living rock. 

Bathing formed a great part of the life of these people in 
the old days as it does to-day, and rock-hewn baths and 
cisterns for water storage are frequent. In view of thx 
seasonal rainfall and intervening dryness, storage of water 
was essential for irrigation, and one of the greatest works of 
merit the kings could achieve was the formation of enormous 
tanks or lakes, many acres in extent, with bunds and sluices. 

More interesting, perhaps, are the smaller rock-cut bathing 
places, decorated according to the maker’s quaint fancy. 
One such is the ‘‘ Lion Bath” on the hill of Mihintale, rising 
eight miles east from Anuradhapura, where the Indian 
Apostle, Mahinda, is said to have alighted when he brought 
Buddhism to the people. Half-way up is a square bath, 





8. THE POOL OF THE FIVE-HOODED COBRA. 
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edged by plain mouldings and a beautiful frieze in panels, 
some showing dancing girls, others dwarfs fighting and 
wrestling cut from the rock. A lion 7 ft. 4in. high “in the 
round” supports it at one end. His paws are outstretched 
and his face wears a smile that a spaniel might envy. 
He is bold and robust. Mr. Bell, so long in charge of the 
Ceylon Archeological Department, says of this bath : ‘‘ There 
is probably no more handsome specimen of bold artistic 
work of its kind in granite to be found in Ceylon than this 
finely conceived piece of sculpture.”’ Unfortunately, it is 
on the north side of the hill and heavily shaded by trees, so 
it is not easy to photograph. 

On the heights of the hill above is a rock pool some 130 ft. 
in length and of. unknown depth, where a gigantic five- 
hooded cobra,’7 ft. high and 6ft. across, flattens himselfagainst 
the scarped face of the overhanging cliff (Fig. 8). His body 
is said to continue beneath the water. Aggabodhi I (A.D.620) 
built a nagasondi, which is probably this one, as no other 
has been found. So for nearly thirteen centuries this great 
beast has reared itself over the black depths to face the sun- 
set in the western sky seen across miles of jungle-covered 
country. 

Polonnaruwa, the later capital, occupied that proud 
position from the middle of the ninth century until the six- 
teenth. The buildings are mostly of brick, and among them 
are some so curious they well merit attention, but there is 
no space for description. 


9. A GIGANTIC ROCK-CUT FIGURE. 
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called, is Parakrama Bahu or Parakrama I. 
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to. THE LOTUS BATH. 


The king whose name stands out in connection with 
Pulatthi or Pulastipura (Polonnaruwa), as it was anciently 
He reigned 
thirty-three years (A.D. 1153-1186), against Dutugemunu’s 
twenty-four (101-77 B.C.) ; like him he gained his rights only 
after bitter fighting. Parakrama was half a Tamil, through 
his mother. On the outskirts of his city, where the ruins of 
his palace still stand, is an erect and gigantic rock-cut figure, 
which for long was supposed to be a statue of the king him- 
self (Figg). That idea is disproved, chiefly because the man 
depicted holds a palm leaf (Ola) book in his hand, and is 
therefore more likely to have been a learned and holy man 
than a warrior-king. He is also looking across toward the 
ruins of a library to signify something of the kind. But the 
work is certainly contemporaneous with Parakrama, and 
gives evidence that the skill in stonework had not died out 
in his day. There can be no doubt whatever that this figure 
is a portrait. It stands 11 ft. 6 in. in height, and the sculptor 
has cleverly contrived to cut the cap from a small upstanding 
boss of the rock, which allowed a few inches more to be added 
to the height. 

One of Parakrama’s works, recently discovered, falls into 
the category of those just commented on. This is the Lotus 
Bath, made by him for the use of monks (Fig. 10). It was only 
discovered within recent years by the accidental stumble of a 
foot on a carven stone in the jungle, but there can be no 
doubt it is the one thus referred to in the chronicle. It 
is of granite, and measures 24 ft. 9 in. across the top, with 
five concentric steps of curved petals in stone, sunk in succes- 
sion, one within the other. Each of these has eight curving 
stones, but these diminish in size, until the heart, the bath 
itself, is reached with a diameter of 5 ft. 4in. A more beau- 
tiful idea was rarely conceived, and it is carried out with all 
that fineness of line and just sense of proportion which dis- 
tinguished the work of these men. Therein lies the charm 
of all these ruins. There is here none of the overloaded 
ornament or exuberance of decoration found in some of the 
Indian temples. The cleanness and truth of the lines is not 
lost beneath meaningless detail. G. E. MITToN. 





Oare House, Marlborough. 


The Home of Geoffrey Fry, Esq., C.B. 
Altered and Restored by Clough Williams-Ellis. 


T is perhaps from round about Oare and Huish that the 

Wiltshire Downs are seen in their most becoming 

groups as they swell majestically up from the wooded 

Pewsey levels to the high bald crowns of Knap and 
Milk Hills and Martensell. On the best vantage-point for 
this lovely panorama a retired London merchant built 
himself a small country house in the discreet but stately 
fashion of his day—the mid seventeen hundreds. It is 
that house, with the sympathetic alterations and addi- 
tions of Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, that we illustrate 
below. 

Very happy in its original devising as well as in its situa- 
tion—the village of Oare that lies at the avenue gates is 
itself charming and little spoilt—the house has also been 
fortunate in its past owners in that they let well alone until 
it fell into the appreciative hands of Mr. Geoffrey Fry who, 
in close collaboration with his architect, gave to the rather 
cramped and inconvenient little mansion that air of spacious 


comfort that distinguishes it to-day. The transformation 
was achieved by alterations and additions which, though 
small in actual size, add immensely to the grace and dignity 
of the exterior whilst giving the balance and increased 
commodity needed within. : 

The old house was remarkable in being entirely innocent 
of even the most rudimentary plumbing, and besides pro- 
viding drainage works on a large scale (there are now five 
baths as well as a large swimming-bath, and lavatory basins 
in every bedroom), the architect had to provide for a 
deep-bore well-water supply, a water-softening plant, a 
complete central-heating system, and electric light. 

Of the alterations and the present aspect of the house the 
photographs tell better than words. 

At some other time we shall hope to show photographs of 
the garden temple, belvederes and lily pond, which form part 
of a carefully articulated garden scheme that is being 
gradually developed as a fit setting for the house. 





A VIEW OF THE HOUSE, SHOWING THE LIBRARY WING. 


Photograph by F. R. Yerbury, The Architectural Review. 
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FACING THE DOWNS. 


THE WEST FRONT, 


The two Wings and the Paved Terrace before the House are new. 
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A BEDROOM. 
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THE LIBRARY. FROM THE SALOON TO THE LIBRARY. 


The Library was the original Gardiner’s Bothy. 





The King Edward Memorial, Holyrood. 


Designed by G. Washington Browne. 


HE instruction given to the architects who were 
invited to submit designs for the Holyrood 
scheme was that it was to be connected with the 
Palace of Holyrood in such a manner as might 

seem to each competitor the most appropriate. 

Mr. G. Washington Browne, R.S.A., whose design was 
selected, has sought to follow this instruction by the erection 
of two hemi-cycles of stone arcading, one at the north, the 
other at the south end of the Palace forecourt. The principal 
entrance to the forecourt was by a group of three gates in 
the centre of the northern hemi-cycle, and the statue of the 
King was placed under an architecturally-treated 
canopy in the centre of the space enclosed by the southern 
hemi-cycle. 


stone 


His proposal was ultimately modified, however, and the 
completion of the enclosure of the forecourt has been accom- 
plished by the erection of a group of three great gates of 
wrought iron between massive stone piers, surmounted by 
the heraldic supporters of the Royal Arms at the north and 
south entrances to the forecourt, and by a group of three 
smaller gates at the Canongate entrance. To the north 
of the Canongate entrance, a raised 


podium approached 


by five broad steps and screened by a semicircular stone 
wall forms the setting for the bronze statue of King 
Edward. 

The podium upon which the statue is placed is backed by 
a segmental stone wall, treated in harmony with the great 
stone piers. The pedestal bears the following inscription in 
bronze letters: “In memory of Edward, King of Great 
Britain and Emperor of India 1901-19g10—his Scottish 
subjects have erected this memorial in grateful and loyal 
remembrance.” 

The statue is the work of Mr. H. S. Gamley, R.S.A. His 
Majesty is represented wearing the robes of the Knight of the 
Thistle. The robes of this Order give an opportunity of 
flowing line and picturesque detail, and also strike a distine 
tive Scottish note. The statue is 9 ft. in height, and is cast 
in the finest bronze. 

The whole work has been designed by the architect, Mr. 
Washington Browne, R.S.A., in the style of the period in 
which the greater part of the palace is erected 
of the seventeenth century. The wrought iron work, which 
forms so prominent a part of the scheme, was carried out by 
Mr. J. Starkie Gardner, of London. 
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Idylls: Al Fresco. 











HAVE lost the habit of dawns. Five years ago they 
made up a notable part of life. And of all the memories, 
many grim and ugly enough, of those strange times, 
perhaps the most abiding and most fragrant, anyhow 

to a dweller in towns, is the memory of the open air, and the 
charm of its sounds, and sights and smells, the riches which 
are to the hand of the poorest. As a contrast to pain, and 
terror, and age-long discomfort, Nature’s simple caresses 
were doubly dear. Above the explosion rang the lark’s song, 
and scarlet poppies sowed themselves alorg the shattered 
chalk. Dawn perhaps was a sinister time, for all that it 
heralded the end of a night of toil and the hour for cooking 
bacon in a scooped hole—dawn glimmering on_ pallid 
bayonets and drawn faces, neutral in the neutral light; 
dawn in whose low-hung mists lurked the poison of gas. 
Then, as to a kind of service, were all the unseen inhabitants 
gathered together from every hole and lurking place, and 
mile after mile men faced one another in two opposing lines 
unseeing and unseen, worshippers in the same strange and 
silent ritual. Yet even so, in the times when we were living 
with our heads below the level of the grass, there were com- 
pensations. All about us blew God’s air, at times un- 
tainted: on us fell the rain, and the sunshine: the winds 
brushed our faces; and the stars were our nightly ceiling. 
And now that the sense of what was horrible dies, now that 
we gradually forget, that sense of having been for a time 
very near to Nature in all her moods is a possession for all 
time. And there were many hours of rest when fighting was 
only a memory of friends killed, when we lived it might be 
among walled gardens in some village backed by a wood, 
and the war was nothing any more but a dim pulse of sound 
and the everlasting dance of Véry lights on the eastern 
horizon. It was then the height of bliss to ride of a morning 
in an untroubled world, snatching in a dewy hedgerow the 
dog-rose or honeysuckle, and on the upland stand knee-deep 
in early mist and see all the trees afloat like islands in some 
wooded estuary of Eastern tales. 

To go marching, too, was no bad fun, if you had the good 
fortune to be mounted. There was a time, in the heat of 
the year, when we would start with the earliest light, a feed 
dangling at the saddle, and the travelling kitchens dropping 
their red cinders in the road. Soon the low sun throws our 
long shadows across the fields, and the smell of dust is in our 
nostrils. On swings the column, in front the scouts with 
bare knees and bicycles, company commanders riding their 
furry round horses, line after line of brown young faces, 
sweating and whistling, transport limbers and lurking bat- 
men and hay-nets swaying between the wheels. And by 





high noon the day’s work is done, and under the broad 
shade of trees we forget for the time about Death with his 
flies, who “‘stoppeth one of three.” 

Very conscious, too, we were, like farmers, of the changing 
seasons of the year: of winter when the slow rain would 
destroy our laborious works of pick and spade, and we 
walked like sewermen in drowned gulleys: of spring, that 
sinister season when, amid the fresh-spilt green of field and 
tree and the chuckling of frogs in marshy places, the new 
year’s fighting would be staged once again, and the shadow 
of death lie over all Nature’s blossom and triumph; and of 
reaped lands in autumn when a hedgeless countryside was 
spread before you, and you could ride a summer's day over 
the tawny fields, in and out among the corn-stooks, over hill 
and dale, with the soft powder of the harrowed earth making 
a low cloud about the horse’s feet. Then to the motion and 
jov of life was added the wide freedom of a sailing ship at 
sea. To each horizon the earth was yours for your delight, 
and, after long confinement in narrow ways, the spirit for a 
space knew no bounds. 

But perhaps, as is natural to men whose activities were so 
largely nocturnal, it is nights that one remembers most : 
nights so black with a little veil of mist that guides fell down 
well-holes, and man could only move at all by sound and 
touch; or nights sown with stars so far and so numberless 
that pain and sudden death seemed impertinences against 
their immensity and detachment; and particularly and, 
above all, nights of a great moon. One such night will 
always live in my memory, a night when a footsore and 
haggard column was in retreat through the shaggy wilder- 
ness of the Somme battlefield. On every hand were names 
hallowed by past sufferings—Flers and Eaucourt, High 
Wood, and the two Bazentins and Contalmaison, where the 
Christ was found hanging on the cross. On all sides were 
rumours, and in every heart doubt and bitterness. And 
over all the land, with its jungle of wire and prairie grass 
and its moving multitudes, hung the moon. The road was 
white, the rolling moorland a tremble of silver where no eye 
could distinguish hill from hollow, and in the gaunt and 
shattered woods a little radiance secmed to float about the 
tree roots which neither leaves nor branches were left to 
overshadow. There was no sound of warfare but the tramp 
of marching men, and no sight save a fire burning fitfully on 
a distant ridge and, on one flank, the rise and fall of the 
Véry lights of an enemy patrol. And so they came at last 
to their halting-place, and, with outposts set, lay down, that 
weary multitude, by the roadside, and slept for a space with 
their faces turned up to the March moonlight. W. 








Clandon. 


A Village by H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. 


LANDON is a typical English village. It has a 
public-house, a club, a church, and a number of 
cottages inhabited by farm labourers of the best 

Surrey stock. 

and high hedges, and is connected with the outer world 
only by obscure white roads which wind mysteriously. It 
nestles under the wing of a great house—Hatchlands—upon 
the borders of whose park it lies, being in many respects 
feudal and old-fashioned. As of old the villagers form part 
of the personnel of the House. They look to the head of 
the House much as to the father of a family. They do not 
lack independence on this account. On the contrary, they 
belong to what has been for centuries an aggressively inde- 
pendent class. That a man should be willing to touch the 
forelock appears to many to-day a sign of gross inferiority 
a submission to a fellow creature which is odious to 
democracy; and it is impossible to convince stupid and 
vulgar people that such an attitude is absurd. In reality, of 
course, the feudal convention binds the lord as firmly as the 
servant. If I touch my hat to the squire, it is upon condition 
that he touches his tom e. If he owns my house, I own his 
service and care. It is indeed a beautiful exchange, which is 
founded upon the mutual respect of each class for the other. 
Clandon, then, is a type of what remains of feudalism in 
England. The village respects “those at the House,” and 


It is almost hidden by large trees 
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OLD COTTAGES IN BACK LANE. 


those at the House take a personal interest in the village. 
Lord Rendel—the ‘grandfather of Mr. H. S$. Goodhart- 
Rendel who is now the owner of Hatchlands—did much for 
the estate through his foreman, Mr. Charles Holt, senior, 
who restored *very beautifully the old cottages illustrated 
below, and was generally responsible for the building 
works on the estate until Mr. Goodhart-Rendel, who lisped 
in modules like Pope in numbers, was of an age— fifteen or 
thereabouts—to assume the command of operations. Since 
that time the village has grown cottage by cottage, until 
there is a great deal of new work, including the local power- 
house, the village hall, and the East Clandon War Memorial, 
illustrated on page 55. Nothing could be more refreshing 
than to find such a village so cleverly developed. Nothing 
is out of place or harmony. There is much modern work, 
yet it is noticeable only in that it is as charming as the old. 

The cottages illustrated on page 52 are some of the first 
ever erected by Mr. Goodhart-Rendel. They consist of a 
pair of five-roomed cottages built of purple Guildford Park 
facing stocks and hand-made roofing tiles. The photograph 
shows the back which faces the park. It has a singularly 
attractive treatment of openings, and the planning is 
economical and ingenious. All the photographs here illus- 
trated (which are, of course, merely a selection) show a 
diversity of treatment which is not merely superficial, but 
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Elevations and Plans. 
A PAIR OF FIVE-ROOMED COTTAGES, EAST CLANDON., 


Bult for the Right Hon. Lord Rendel 
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The Working Drawings. 
A PAIR OF SIX-ROOMED COTTAGES, WEST CLANDON. 
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FARM BUILDINGS TO CUCKOO FARM. 


one which is due in each case to the logical development of 
different themes. In the case under consideration one feels 
that the architect has set himself to find a satisfactory alter- 
native for the usual clumsy treatment of cottage backs 
the back door, the scullery, the coal-cellar. And he has 
discovered a very happy elevational expression for the 
narrow back entrance and hole-and-corner back window. 

‘Prospect Cottages’’ (page 53) have a powerful outline. 
Here the interest seems to have been centred upon the 
question of light. Large windows have been related to a 
small house, and the architect has achieved a design. 
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THE VILLAGE WAR MEMORIAL. 
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CHAPEL COTTAGES. 


The six-roomed cottages on page 54, which lie at West 
Clandon, were built for Mr. Spicer, who admired a similar 
pair built earlier by Mr. Goodhart-Rendel on another 
portion of the estate. In this design he has created a small 
classic by a roof treatment which discovers a very pretty 
solution of the problem of the outhouse. One cannot help 
feeling, however, that on the front elevation of the cottages 
the fenestration has been neglected. The windows seem too 
small, and the lack of character gives the design a tightness 
which is hardly pleasant. It seems on this front to lack 
articulation. The doors have disappeared under a porch 
which is surely too thin to support the roof. One has an 
impression that the architect lost interest after he had 
created the roof; but what an exquisite roof! It is a work 
of sheer fancy. Its outline has been felt out inch by inch, 
and inch by inch it draws towards a climax which arrives 
only to be ignored and repeated. The repetition (in a minor 
key as it were) of the shape of the main roof in the roof line 
of the outhouse indulges the eye as a perfectly turned 
phrase the ear; and the grace of the modelled line, the 
sensitive punctuations at essential points, give complete 
esthetic satisfaction. In dealing with a more or less insig- 
nificant cottage, one does not wish to be guilty of hyperbole, 
but this roof is certainly a small jewel. And it has another 
distinction. It solves in a practical way the problem in 
design set by the existence of an outbuilding or scullery 
wing. The wing here which contains the back door is 
linked to the main building, not merely in a satisfactory 
manner, but in such a way that the design actually profits 
by, or, better still, depends upon its existence. 

The amusing little Chapel Cottages (above) were originally 
a farmhouse which had been turned first into a dissenting 
chapel, and later into a couple of cottages. One of these was 
ruinous and was replaced in 1911 by the right-hand cottage in 
the picture which is entirely new. All the old materials that 
were usable were worked in. The roll-ridge tiles and orna- 
mental hanging tiles were Early Victorian, but weathered 
to a beautiful colour, and were therefore not discarded. 

The farm buildings which belong to Cuckoo Farm, illus- 
trated opposite the cottages, are a pleasant study in a 
somewhat Italian manner. The loft opening with its outside 
ladder is a jolly piece of design. Another very charming 
piece of design is the little village cross erected in 1921 by 
East Clandoners to the designs of Mr. Goodhart-Rendel. 
It was executed by Mr. Esmond Burton, the steps by 
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KENNEL COTTAGES: 


Mr. Charles Holt, junior, and the flowerpots by the Compton 
potteries. It is truly Gothic in spirit. It is full of fancy 
and a sort of wit, and while one has the feeling that it was 
modelled by hand, bit by bit, until each passage was per- 
fectly related to the whole, there is no effort or self-con- 
sciousness about it. It is spontaneous, confident, unpre- 
tentious, and with a certain intimate appeal which simple 
people would like. 

Another cottage treatment is found in Kennel Cottages 
opposite. These are six-roomed cottages built quite 
recently of thin Hampshire facing bricks and hand-made 
tiles. Strongly traditional, they show Surrey at its best. 
The chimney treatments have been most carefully studied, 
and there is a fine breadth of wall-space and a happy 
grouping of features. The elin-boarded sheds, whose planks 
are laid vertically, appear in several of Mr. Goodhart- 
Kendel’s designs. Actually they give rather a fascinating 
note of contrast. When weathered the wood turns a silver 
white—the colour of the silver in silver birch—and the ver- 
tical planking prevents any association with the wooden hut. 

Very pleasant it is to have, as Mr. Goodhart-Rendel has, 
a village of one’s own to develop and to look after. To an 
architect the temptation must be to experiment, but he is 
too conscientious to do this. With a bigger view he is 
gradually improving and adding to it, so that one day it will 
become the ideal, as it is to-day the typical English village. 
[t is curiously hard to say what exactly are his charac- 
teristics-as an architect. Like Lutyens, he shows originality 
in all that he does, and wit—-the quick intelligence to snatch 
at the opportunities accident offers, to give a twist or a 
smile to what would otherwise be a barren or obvious 
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ANOTHER VIEW. 


expression. This ability is perfectly illustrated in the 
cottages with the remarkable roof of which I have spoken. 
Here he had a problem, the solution of which has worried 
many cottage builders, but he has solved it in a practical 
manner with simplicity and ease by considering the problem 
imaginatively rather than practically. Rare, indeed, is 
the imaginative quality in English architecture, but it 
is displayed here combined with knowledge and culture. 
Indeed, his attitude to architecture is essentially that of 
the cultured. He regards it as an exquisite and highly 
articulate language, the idioms and pronunciation of which 
are arbitrary. In his eyes great architecture consists in the 
consummate handling of this language, and the great 
architect is therefore a man of vast knowledge and scholar- 
ship. All ‘‘styles’’ and manners are correct when applied 
to their proper purpose. Gothic is the correct convention 
for romantic architecture, just as in literature verse is the 
correct iedium for romantic thought. Sane as this, the 
cultured view, is, one cannot help feeling that it contains 
the seeds of weakness. Culture and taste necessarily imply 
the highest development of the critical faculty in an 
individual or in a race. The critical faculty belongs of 
course to the reflective ; and it cannot be repeated too 
often that creation and reflection are directly opposite 
intellectual states. At some time in the process of creat- 
ing a masterpiece a man must employ the critical faculty, 
it is true, but his first activity is essentially that of pure 
creation, and it is that activity which tends to vanish from 
the highly cultured intellect because it is trained to react 
critically to every impression or idea. Here lies the 
danger of culture to a community. H. pe C€, 











The Adderbury Housing Scheme, Banbury. 





Designed by T. Lawrence Dale. 





NTEREST attaches to this scheme 
as being a departure from the types 
originally recommended in_ the 
Tudor Walters report. It is the 
last group of houses built by the Ban- 
bury Rural District Council, and repre- 
sents their final views as to the most 
suitable accommodation to provide for 
the agricultural labourer. Two general 
varieties, as is well known, were recom- 
mended in the Tudor Walters report, 
namely, parlour and non-parlour types. 

After houses of these types had become occupied it was 
found that neither was quite suited to the habits and 
desires of the class of tenant, and permission was obtained 
from the Ministry of Health for the modification illustrated. 

It was found that the parlour type was generally rather 
too large, the parlour being sometimes put to no use, and 
seldom to full use, and there was a tendency for the scul- 
leries to become living-room kitchens, while in the non- 
parlour types some tenants endeavoured to force the living- 
room kitchen into the appearance of a parlour and to live 
in some discomfort in the scullery. 

It was found that the floor area provided in the non- 
parlour types was sufficient for the needs of the tenants, 
who are not usually provided with much household gear, 
and this type of plan was modified. The size of the scullery 
was increased to such an extent as to render it suitable for 
use as a kitchen, and the range installed in this room; 
the copper was consigned to the washhouse, originally 
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the wood shed, provision being made 
for coal under the stairs. The front 
room, though reduced in area, then 
makes a good-sized parlour, which, by 
reason of its proximity to the kitchen 
can be used for meals, and in any case 
coming between the kitchen and the 
stairs, cannot become the deserted 
| temple of the household gods, which 
ia ‘) is the fate of so many cottage parlours. 
— Experience emphasized the necessity 

for an apple and _ potato store, and 
provision was made in the new plan to meet this require 
ment by the construction of a loft above the third bedroom 

A special fitting was designed by the architect in the 
kitchen combining the sink, dresser, and plate rack in a 
fairly presentable piece of furniture. 

The modification of the plan resulted in an economy, and 
the tenants express themselves well satisfied. 

In regard to the lay-out the crescent shape was deter 
mined by the contours, the houses being kept well back to 
secure the greatest altitude and an exceedingly beautiful 
prospect, and also to keep them away from the noise and 
smell of the continuous motor traffic down this main road 
to Oxford and London. 

Each house stands on a quarter of an acre. 

The materials used were Fletton bricks, whitewashed 
with lime (to an old receipt to ensure its permanence), local 
stone quoins and pantiles, the doors being painted a rich 
blue. 
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The Historical Development of Architectural 
Drawing to the End of the Eighteenth Century. 





II.—The Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 


NFESSURA tells us that in 
the year 1485 some workmen 
discovered, whilst digging on 
the Appian Way, an old Ro- 
man sarcophagus inscribed “ Julia, 
daughter of Claudius.”’ The coffer 
contained the body of a young girl, 
about fifteen years of age, so pre- 


Retaining something of mediz- 
valism in its naiveté, but wholly 
of the new learning in its spirit of 
adventure, is a fantastical drawing 
by Leo Battista Alberti (Fig. 1). 
To us, wise after the event, there is 
something symbolical, almost of 
prophecy, in this Pantheon-like 





served by the embalmer’s art that 
the yellow hair still curled crisply 
about a face which had lost none 
of its youthful charm. The body, 
thus miraculously preserved, was 
carried to the Capitol, from whence 


the fame of its beauty spread, and : LEO BATTISTA ALBERTT. 


from far and near pilgrims came to 
worship at the marvellous shrine. 
So great indeed became the fame of its fairness that the Pope, 
fearing lest those who had found the secret of Beauty in a 
Pagan tomb might forget the secrets of the Judean sepulchre, 
ordered the body to be removed secretly by night, and in 
secret buried. 

This story is probably a legend. Yet, like many a legend, 
it is truer than a fact. It summarizes, as no learned com- 
mentary could do, the attitude of men’s minds, at the dawn 
of the Renaissance, towards the art of the ancient world. 

To them archeology was no dry subject, but the very 
mainspring of a new artistic life. It was the philosopher's 
stone, the gift of Midas, which would change all things into 
gold. The discovery of the ancient world was like the dis- 
covery of an earthly paradise, or of some long-forgotten 
princely treasure-house, whence men could gather precious 
things at will. 


Pen and ink, 





washed with bistre 


building, mounted on the heavy car, 
disguised with its gay trappings, 
and drawn by the prancing Roman 
steeds. We see the strange caval- 
cade travelling over the western 
world, the youthful heralds announ- 
cing the dawn of a new era, the wise 
men, guarding the four corners of 
the temple, eager to expound the 
mysteries enshrined therein. And again we see the car, 
turned now into a kind of Juggernaut, still travelling on, 
though the heralds have ceased their calling and the wise 
men sleep, and the life of architecture, in an age of pedantry, 
crushed and broken beneath the ponderous wheels. But the 
drawing is poorly done. The perspective is awry. 

During the early days of the Renaissance, in Italy, artists 
experimented freely with the new forms which archeology 
revealed. Patient research, or self-constituted authority, 
had not yet imposed rules of correctness and uniformity. 
In a drawing of Brunelleschi’s (Fig. 3), preserved in the 
Uffizi collection, there is an indication of original enterprise 
and a suggestion of personal discovery in the Corinthian 
column some fourteen diameters high. The curious drawing 
of the arch and vault retains a semblance of medieval 
character. 
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2. DONATO D’ANGELI LAZZARI BRAMANTE. 


Secticnal perspective of St. Peter’s, Rome. Pen and ink 
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Nor was there at this time a hard-and-fast 
line between the different manifestations of art. 
The means which artists chose for expression 
seem to have been due largely to opportunity. 
Yet inevitably some men would show a 
greater dexterity in one form of art than in 
another. Such artists as Amadio, Bramante, 
the Giamberti (called da Sangallo), Peruzzi, and 
others, were primarily architects. Bramante’s 
architectural drawingsshowa marvellous mental 
grip, a complete conception, of any problem 
which occupied his thoughts (Fig. 2). They 
are a direct transcription of what was passing 
in his mind at the moment. The roughness 
and lack of finish which they show are not 
indicative of carelessness or hesitation, but 
are due to the attempt of the hand to keep 
pace with the workings of the brain. His 
methods were peculiarly adapted to the rapid 
expression of an idea. He drew, almost 
invariably, in perspective ; the plan and eleva- 
tion, or plan and section, or all three, being 
explained at once, in one drawing. The completeness and 
clearness of the drawing is the natural outcome of the 
completeness and lucidity of the conception. A comparison 
of Bramante’s drawings with, for instance, the tentative 
sketches of Sir Christopher Wren, explains the difference 
between a mind capable of realizing mentally an architec- 
tural idea in its entirety, and one which would only reach 
its goal after many unsuccessful attempts. 

Baldassare Peruzzi, Bramante’s pupil and assistant, drew 
much in the manner of his master. But Peruzzi’s drawings 
are characterized by a greater 
neatness and exactness of 
execution, qualities resulting 
from a temperamental differ- 
ence rather than from a 
fuller appreciation of the 
problem in hand. 

Many of Bramante’s and 
Peruzzi’s drawings have been 
published by Geymuller in 
his “Primitive Projects for 
Saint Peter’s, Rome,’’ and 
their inclusion in that work 
provides an interesting com- 
parison of their technique. 

One of the most important 
drawings in connection with 
the building of Saint Peter’s 
is the sectional perspective 
(Fig. 4), measuring about 
133 in. by 18 in., which was 
probably made when _ the 
advisability of strengthening 
the piers of the dome was 
under discussion. Geymuller 
attributes this drawing to 
Bramante, Letrarouilly and 
Frey to Peruzzi. The evi- 
dence of the drawing itself, 
the carefulness of its setting 
out, and the general even- 


ness of the line and _ the 








3. BRUNELLESCHI. 


Part of a Church. 
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absence of blots, argue that the latter architect 
is its more likely author. 

The drawings of Bramante’s most famous 
contemporaries, Giuliano and Antonio Giam- 
berti, show little of his suggestiveness and 
imaginative insight. Giuliano Giamberti ap- 
proached architecture much in the spirit of 
the antiquary. His time was largely spent in 
collecting details from the remains of ancient 
Rome. The cornices, caps, bases, and the like, 
which make up the bulk of his collection, are 
drawn with great care and a line of considerable 
decision. Many of his drawings are preserved 
in the Vatican Library and in that of the 
University of Siena. The Vatican Library 
numbers amongst its treasures the famous 
Libro da Giuliano da Sangallo, which seems to 
be a collection of his most cherished ex- 
amples, with one or two of his own designs, 
drawn, in pen and ink, on sheets of parchment. 

There is a similar collection known, for the 
want of a closer identification, as the Sketch- 
book of Andreas Coner, preserved in the Soane Museum. 
Some idea of the extent and limitations of the study of an 
ancient building at this period may be gained from the 
reproduction of the sectional view of the Pantheon at 
Rome (Fig. 5). 

The methods employed by Antonio da Sangallo the younger 
approach nearer those of our own day than had those of 
his famous predecessors (Fig. 6). He understood perfectly, 
and used constantly, the system of drawing, separately but 
in conjunction, the plan, section, and elevation. This con- 





Pen and ink. 





4. BALDASSARE PERUZZI (attributed). 


Sectional perspective of St. Peter’s, Rome. 


Pen and ink. 
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5. FROM THE SKETCH-BOOK OF 


Section through the Pantheon, Rome. 


ANDREAS CONER. 


vention, used with success by the southern German archi- 
tects in the later Middle Ages, as witness the intricate plans, 
sections, and details of the spire of Strasburg Cathedral, now 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, has definite and obvious 
advantages. At the same time it has decided limitations. 

There is often a tendency to regard geometrical drawings 
as being ‘‘ in the flat,’’ of two dimensions only, and the many 
delightful perspective sketches which the younger San- 
gallo made as sidenotes to his sections and elevations show 
that he felt the necessity for realizing his ideas, as it were, 
in the solid. 

The most notable characteristic of these drawings of San- 
gallo is their insistence on the predominating lines and 
inasses of the design. This, and the three-dimensional con- 
ception, are the outstanding merits of the early Italian 
drawings. 

Bramante and Peruzzi could both draw the figure well, the 
Giamberti had never mastered the art. Yet the drawings of 
the younger Sangallo, though different in treatment from 
those of the former artists, are not inferior in architectural 
quality. A study of the human figure is undoubtedly of 
value to the architect, but it does not provide a royal road 
to proficiency in architectural draughtsmanship. It cannot 
take the place of architectural knowledge. A superstition 
{ten exists in our schools of painting and art to-day that a 
power of drawing the human figure implies the power of 
drawing anything else with an equal dexterity. Yet the 
attempts at architectural drawing made by the painters and 
sculptors who aie trained in these schools are a standing 
contradiction of their own fetish. And history invariably 
parallels the case. The important qualification necessary for 


Pen and ink, washed on parchment, 
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6. ANTONIO DA SANGALLO II. 


Design 


Pen and ink, washed. 


good architectural drawing is a comprehensive understand- 
ing of what is to be drawn. 

The gradual decay of virility and sound quality in Italian 
architectural drawings during the second half of the six- 
teenth century was partly due to the incursion of artists, 
who were more properly sculptors or painters, into fields 
not properly their own. Undeniably the renaissance of 
art had owed much of its strength and vitality, in its early 
days, to the close relationship which existed between 
workers in all the various manifestations of art. As long as 
this correlation existed as a relationship the effect on art 
was inevitably advantageous. But when appreciation gave 
way to practice, and artists sought to express themselves 
by means which they imperfectly understood, the effect on 
architecture was inevitably disadvantageous. And, as in- 
evitably, a corresponding decline took place in the quality 
of architectural draughtsmanship. 

There were many men who contributed to this cause. 
Such was Nanni, better known as Giovanni da Udine, the 
painter and stuccoist, a pupil of Giorgione, who was with 
Raffaello in Rome when the arabesques, which he studied 
diligently, were discovered in the Baths of Titus. And such 
were Dosio the goldsmith, and Bandinelli the sculptor. 
Buontalenti owed more of his fame to his theatrical scenery 
than to his architectural works, though he may be honoured, 
or not, as opinion goes, as being the first architect to keep 
a school—in his own house—for students of architecture. 
One of Buontalenti’s pupils, Cardi, often known from his 
birthplace as Cigoli, imparted a delightful, but superficial, 
charm to his architectural sketches, but thev miss the 
broad realization of a problem in all its dimensions which 
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7. PERINO DEL VAGA. 


Mural decoration. Pen and ink, washed. 


distinguish the drawings of Bramante, Peruzzi, or the 
younger Sangallo. The same sound quality is lacking in 
the work of that indefatigable draughtsman, Perino del 
Vaga, who drew figures, arabesques, and other ornament 
with amazing facility (Fig. 7). 

At the same time the drawings of such painters as 
Novellaro, the master of Federigo Zuccaro, or Raffaello 
Motta (called di Reggio) (Fig. 8), show how well painters of 
the day could combine architectural forms in their com- 
positions of figures. But these men made no pretensions to 
the practice of architecture. 

Another and more immediate cause of the decay of archi- 
tectural draughtsmanship was the introduction and in- 
creasing use of the printing press. The woodcuts which 
illustrate the large number of books on architecture which 
made their appearance throughout the sixteenth century, 
even when every allowance is made for the technical exigen- 
cies of the process, fall short of the standard set by the 
original drawings of the architects of the fifteenth and 
opening years of the sixteenth century. The block-cutters 
were unaccustomed to the new forms which these illustra- 
tions introduced. The publishing-houses of the day seem 
to have been unwilling to pay the higher prices demanded 
by more competent workers. They may have regarded 
their venture with this new type of literature as a risky 
speculation. 

A poorly illustrated edition of Vitruvius appeared in 
1511, another in 1513. Barbaro’s ‘“‘ Vitruvius” was issued at 
Venice in 1556. Serlio’s “Architettura,’’ published during 
the middle years of the century, shows some advance in the 
execution of its illustrations. Serlio adopted methods 
similar to Giuliano da Sangallo’s in recording the results 
of his researches. His books present a collection of studies 
of Roman buildings, supplemented by copious details, 
drawn, partly in perspective, to a larger scale. Serlio was 
not a great draughtsman, but his original drawings, often 
in chalk, show that he had a keen eye for form and the 
power of distinguishing the essential lines of a composition. 
About the year 1570 Vignola’s ‘“ Regola delle Cinque 
Ordine”’ (Fig. 10) and Palladio’s “ Architettura”’ were added 
to the ranks of technical literature. 

The illustrations in Palladio’s work are copious but not 
of a high order. His own drawings, though facile, are not 
distinguished, when considered from an architectural stand- 
point. He was apt to allow his dexterity in drawing to 
emphasize the detail at the expense of the main theme. In 
his elevation of the facade of a domed church (Fig. 11) the 
statuary and the Corinthian caps are beautifully indicated, 
but the remainder of the drawing, which shows the more 


essential parts of the building, is thin and inexpressive. 
The complicated and concentrated detail of the row of 
caps claims an attention disproportional to their importance. 
Breadth of treatment is lacking. 

Meanwhile the passion for archeological research had 
spread to France. At some date early in the second half of 
the sixteenth century Philibert de l’Orme produced his 
“Architecture ’’ (Fig. 12). His “ Nouvelles Inventions pour 
bien Bastir’’ was published in Paris in 1561. Neither book 
displays a notable quality of draughtsmanship. His works 
retain an historical rather than an artistic or archeological 
value. De l’Orme was an energetic worker, but, while pro- 
ducing much that was native to his own talent and research, 
felt little scruple in stealing freely from the productions of 
his Italian contemporaries. The grim humour and a certain 
intrinsic value in his “Good and Bad Architects” have 
given those two plates some degree of fame. But his most 
valuable contribution to architectural drawing is found in 
his clear and simple statements of the details of carpentry 
construction. 

A further contribution to the archeological literature of 
France was made by Jean Bullant. He returned from a 
period of study in Italy in 1544. In 1563 he published his 
“Reigle generalle d’Architecture.”’ A further edition was 
issued in 1568. His “ Traité de Geometrie ”’ had appeared 
in the previous year. 

Hitherto printed illustrations of architecture had been 
circumscribed by the limitations of the wood block. But 

















8. RAFFAELLO MOTTA. 


Decoration. Pen and bistre, bistre washed. 
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JAQUES ANDROUET DU CERCEAU. 


View of Fontainebleau from the ‘ Plus Excellents Bastimens,’’ Engraving. 
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10. ILLUSTRATIONS FROM A LATE EDITION OF VIGNOLA’S 11. ANDREA PALLADIO. 
**REGOLA DELLE CINQUE ORDINE.” Facade of a church, Pen and ink, 
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12, A WOODCUT FROM PHILIBERT DE L’ORME'S 
‘‘ ARCHITECTURE.” 


the more general use of copperplate engraving provided the 
architectural illustrater with a method capable of greater 
accuracy and refinement. Etienne du Perac, architect to 
the king, began, but was destined not to finish before his 
death in 1601, his “ Vestigi dell antichita di Roma, raccolta 
et ritratti in perspecttiva.’’ The work contains about forty 
engravings from copperplates. But the popularity of the 
method was largely due to its capable handling by Androuet 
du Cerceau. 

There are four du Cerceaux known to architectural history. 
The man who concerns us here is Jaques Androuet du 
Cerceau. He was born about 1516, possibly at Orleans, and 
died after 1580.at Paris. His son, Jean (Baptiste) Androuet 
du Cerceau, was that “excellent architecte du roi’ Henry IIT. 
His less famous brother was another Jaques du Cerceau. 
The fourth is Paul Androuet du Cerceau. His relationship 
to the three former is uncertain. He was a designer and 
engraver of architectural ornament, and his work belongs 
to the latter part of the seventeenth century. About two 
hundred of his prints are preserved in the British Museum. 

Jaques Androuet du Cerceau may have been employed on 
the annual repairs at Montargis, and in the design of the 
gardens of the Tuileries. He published a “Livre d’Archi- 
tecture’? and sundry other works. His most lasting claim 
to fame is his “Plus Excellents Bastimens,”’ published in 
1570-9, and of considerable value to the historiographer and 
archeologist of to-day (Fig. 9). Du Cerceau’s method of 
illustration is peculiar. While he presented the great 
buildings of France, generally by means of an aerial view, 
with a conscientious fidelity, he seemed incapable of ex- 
tending his outlook beyond his immediate subject. His 
indications of the gardens or surroundings of the buildings 
are of the slightest and most perfunctory nature. His mind 
was satisfied with fact and little concerned with atmosphere. 
His line, accurate and precise, is rarely sympathetic. Never- 
theless, his drawings are a distinct advance on anything of 
the kind which had been done before, if, indeed, anything 
of the kind had been previously attempted. 

A new, and in some ways regrettable, development of 
architectural draughtsmanship took place towards the close 
of the sixteenth century. Draughtsmen began to turn their 
attention from the rediscovery and record of the remains 
of ancient Rome, and from the representation of the buildings 
of their own time, to devote their talents to the creation of 
what was known as “architectural ornament.” These 
designs were executed for the most part with a deplorable 
lack of taste. Jaques du Cerceau had turned his hand to 


“e 


this architectural freelancing in his ‘Grandes Grotesques.”’ 
Sambin’s “(Euvre de la diversité des termes dont on use en 
architecteur’’—a vulgar work, appeared in 1572. Dietter- 
lin’s “Architectura’’ was published, at Strasburg, in 1593, 
and De Vries’s “L’Architecture avec quelques belles ordin- 
nances ’’ at about the same date in Amsterdam. 

The disastrous effect of such works as these, not only on 
German and Flemish art, but more especially on English 
architecture, is well known. England was bringing up the 
rear of the march of the new learning, as Italy had led the 
van, and the influence of these questionable publications in 
this country was perhaps the more marked as the position 
of the educated architect, as an arbitrator in matters of 
taste, had not then been definitely defined. Building works 
were parcelled out, under contract, to the various trades 
concerned, though such men as the two John Thorpes, or 
Robert and Huntingdon Smithson, generally styled “sur- 
veyors’’ in their own day, might supply a drawing giving 
the main lines of the design (Fig. 13). 

The collection known as John Thorpe’s, now preserved in 
the Soane Museum, and the Smithson collection, lately 
entrusted to the Royal Institute of British Architects, form, 
indeed, practically the only means of studying English archi 
tectural draughtsmanship of this period. No authenticated 
drawings of such men as John Allen, Henry Hawthorne, 
or Robert Adams are known to exist, though the two latte1 
held important positions under royal patronage. The draw 
ings of the Smithson and Thorpe collections belong, in point 
of date, partly to the opening years of the seventeenth 
century. But the attitude of thought they reveal makes 
their inclusion here a matter of convenience. The real 
advance of English architectural draughtsmanship must be 
dated from the advent of Inigo Jones. 

Any controversy which may attach to the actual anthor- 
ship of the Thorpe and Smithson drawings need not detain 
us here. The drawings themselves have a prior claim to thi 
attention. Generally speaking their technical skill is not on 
a high level, though they maintain a definite architectural 
quality in the simplicity of their statement and their in 
sistence on the leading lines of the design. The plans and 
elevations are drawn with considerable care, in ink or pencil. 
The Thorpes’ drawings are free from the quaint expedicnts 
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13. JOHN THORPE. 
Woolerton Hall. Pen and ink. 
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14. VREDEMAN DE VRIES. 


Architectural Composition from ‘ L’Architecture.’”’ Engraving. 
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often adopted by the Smithsons, who had a curious habit of 
cutting their paper in such a way that the doors and windows 
on the drawings would actually open, while paper shutters, 
actuating on the same principle, were often pasted to the 
window-jambs. While such devices show that the purpose 
and resources of architectural drawing were little understood, 
the Smithson collection provides an interesting link between 
the three-dimensional models, frequently employed in 
earlier times, and the two-dimensional drawings which later 
became the accepted means of transmitting an architectural 
idea. | 

That the Thorpes sought inspiration in French and 
Flemish publications is sufficiently evidenced by their 
drawings. In those days of restricted travel English de- 
signers had, as it were, to obtain their knowledge of the 
new learning at second hand. There is a far cry between the 
delicate arabesques of the Italians and the coarse strapwork 
of Jacobean England. But the path of degeneration may 
he clearly traced through the meretricious pages of de Vries 
(lig. 14), Dietterlin, and their like. Their work and influence 
stand as an example of the fate which attends architecture 
When the draughtsman becomes divorced from construc- 
tional problems. A comparison of a drawing by Dietterlin 
with one by Peruzzi, for instance, is more powerful than 
the power of words in condemnation of the former. 

The only exculpation of these prolific and profligate 
contrivers of meaningless ornament is that they prepared 
the wav for the more important work of the French draughts- 
men of the seventeenth century. 

JAMES BURFORD. 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF DRAUGHTSMEN. 


ITALIAN. 
Brunelleschi, Filippo 1377-1446 
Alberti, Leo Battista are — 1404-1472 
Bramante, Donato d’Angeli Lazzari a aoe -- 444-1514 
Amadeo, Giovanni Antonio od ens ne Bye -» 1447-1522 
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Giamberti, Antonio, I (da Sangallo) 1455-1534 
Serlio, Sebastiano 1475-1554 
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Du Cerceau, Jaques Androuet (1 1510- 20(?)—1580(?) 
Bullant, Jean sie rf 1515-1578 
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A Great Development Scheme. 





By Sir John Burnet and Partners. 


With Photographs by F. R. Yerbury, The Architectural Review. 
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HE town of Ramsgate stands on the south side 

of a spur of land jutting into the North Sea. It 

occupies the mouth of a valley forming a break in 

the chalk cliffs which extend to east and west in 
long almost level lines. Beyond the expanse of sand imme- 
diately east of the harbour there is little or no foreshore 
except at low tide, and but for the parades there is only a 
rather restricted area in front of the pavilion. So that up 
to the present the facilities the sea front yields have been 
somewhat limited. 

The gardens which have just been completed and opened 
are part of a great scheme for improving the present 
conditions of the sea front and giving more opportunity for 
the entertainment of visitors. The scheme has had careful 
consideration, the aim being not only to provide for the 
needs of the town at the present, but to anticipate its needs 
in the future. This means carrying out slowly and deli- 
berately each particular part of a scheme to its ultimate 
conclusion. 

The scheme includes the erecting of a number of ‘‘ Centres 
of Entertainment,” a swimming pool and concert hall on 
the east, and another swimming pool on the west. These 
centres, while having all the space necessary for such 
resorts, are purposely to be kept apart so that they may 
be approached either through the centre of the town or 
by Grange Road at the west and Boundary and Thanet 
Roads at the east. It is proposed to increase in length and 
width the foreshore to the east of the pavilion, with the possi- 
bility of making a broad roadway at the foot of the east and 
west cliffs which will allow a free passage from one centre 
to the other, and will give more space for excursionists. 
Each centre will have refreshment and tea-rooms and gar- 
dens surrounding them. While they will be approached 
from the east and west parades by roads and lifts they will 
not disturb the present uninterrupted view of the sea from 
these parades, and they will not intrude upon the simpler 
enjoyments of the beach in front of the present pavilion. 

The scheme further includes an improvement of the marine 
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A PRELIMINARY PERSPECTIVE OF THE SUN SHELTER AND GARDENS. 


parade, the possible erection of a new pier in a more suitabl 
position than the old one, and improvements to the railway 
station. 

The site of the completed gardens is at the extreme end 
of the east cliff, and was originally a grassy slope from the 
road to within a few feet of the cliff edge. It has been 
designed to be in sympathy with the proposed buildings of 
the east “Centre of Entertainment,” and is, therefore, 
elaborate in its treatment. 

The main feature of the new garden is a semicircular 
shaped colonnade placed in the rock-faced recess on the lowe1 
terrace facing the sea. The secluded position of this colon 
nade enables those sitting there to enjoy the sea air, and 
at the same time be protected from the sun and east 
winds. 

The sculpture by Gilbert Bayes representing children 
playing with the “Ram” of Ramsgate lends a_ playful 
and delightful note to the simple dignified lines of the 
architecture. 

On the upper terrace, which is approached by a broad 
flight of steps, the garden proper is reached. In the centr 
of this and immediately over the “shelter” is a circular 
pool enclosed on the north side by a semicircular Roman 
seat which commands a magnificent view of the sea. 

Sir John Burnet’s scheme included certain planting 
effects, which required a careful selection of trees, shrubs, 
etc., which would stand the conditions under which they 
would exist there. Cornish elms which stand the sea-ail 
well are used as street trees. A euonymus hedge has been 
planted along the top road on the garden side, inside which 
is a border planted with groups of evergreen, flowering and 
deciduous shrubs and plants. At other places massed effects 
of tall planting are obtained by using groups of standard 
trees, such as poplars. There are also a number of geometrical 
beds cut out of the turf planted with various kinds of dwart 
subjects. The full benefit of the larger of these planting 
effects will not be obtained for some time, of course, as they 
are at present in the earliest stages of their growth. 
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RAMSGATE DEVELOPMENT SCHEME. 





Plate II. August 1923. 
THE SUN SHELTER. 





Sir John7 Burnet and Partners, Architects. 


The Sun Shelter and Gardens ave the first part of the Ramsgate Development Scheme to be completed. 
That Ramsgate has had the foresight to prepare a genera! scheme for the development of tts sea-front 
is due to the vision vf Dame Janet Stancomb-Wills, who herself gave the Gardens illustrated 
heve to the Town, 
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THE KNOEDLER GALLERIES.—The exhibition of the work of nine- 
teenth-century French painters held in these galleries was a fairly 
representative one. On the whole Renoir emerges with the most 
henour—some of the others do not wear so well. It seems plain 
that when work has been done solely to solve some problem of 
colour, and when in the course of time it becomes toned down, 
the reason for its existence has gone; whereas work based upon 
some fundamental principle of design lasts with unabated interest 
so long as it can be deciphered. 

Renoir’s “La Loge” (48) and “La Songeuse” (46) are very 
satisfying, and painted—as is usual with him when he paints 
women and children—with love and understanding. I cannot 
yet reconcile mysclf to the very strawberry coloured nudes which 
Renoir painted during his last period; in fact, in everything he 
did during this time he saw red. I know some artists profess to 
see great beauties and mysterious -esthetic qualities in them, but 
[ admit I cannot. 

“Route de Versailles’ (52), showing Sisley’s earlier period 
for it was painted in 1875—-is interesting because it shows no 
trace of the broken colour he afterwards made so much use of. 

Claude Monet’s paintings are very fresh and atmospheric. 
“ Antibes”’ (35) is very true and clear in colour; it is harder and 
more tight in treatment than his later work, and shows that he 
did not necessarily need the assistance of mist to obtain atmo- 
sphere and distance. “‘ Venise : Palais Ducal, vue de San Giorgio”’ 
(33) is a verv good example cf his later period, when he had 
apparently found himself. It was only when I observed this 
painting from across the room that I realized how good it was. 
The shimmering effect of the palace seen through a slight haze 
through which the sunlight penetrates is wonderfully justly 
observed, and the strong shadow in the foreground serves so well 
to help the illusion of distance, yet it is all so delicate in colour 
nothing is forced. 

Quite interesting work of Manet’s is on exhibition too. “La 
Servante de Bocks”’ (29) is one of this artist’s café scenes, but it 
is not particularly distinguished. “‘ Mdlle Lemonier”’ (26) is one 
of those kind of paintings with which all artists are familiar ; it 
simply has not “come off.” Manet was evidently tired of it, 
and had scraped the face down in preparation for repainting, 
which he obviously never did—and before leaving it he just 
guessed at the features, rather than leave the face completely 
blank. It is not fair to Manet’s name that this should go forth as 
an example of his work. 

‘“ Argenteuil” (28) is a very good Manet, and shows his inherent 
sense of design—for although the arrangement is so good, one is 
scarcely conscious that it has been designed at all, it just looks as 
though it had naturally occurred that way. “ Fillete &sa Toilette” 
(23) is one of those tentative studies which artists make when they 
are uncertain what to do, and are feeling round for an idea—it is 
of no importance at all. 

“Deux jeune Femmes assise sur un canape’’ (32), by Berthe 
Morisot, shows strongly the influence of Manet, as, indeed, does 
all her work, vet she always puts something of herself into it. 
The fullness of the figures of the models is very well realized 
beneath the dresses, and this is done with very subtle gradations 
aided by definitive lines suggesting the cortours. 

There is also work by Fantin Latour, a still-life done in his 
usual accomplished manner, and a small Carriére—one of his 
habitual dreamy renderings of a mother and child. Degas appears 
surprisingly mannered and self-conscious among this group of 
more spontaneous impressionists. There is also a very dull and 
academic portrait of Ingres. The one example shown of the work 
of Puvis de Chavannes is not worthy of this master at all, and but 
faintly suggests his great capabilities; besides, someone has 
varnished it in an over-zealous desire to make it more fit for the 
market, and has thus ruined the beautiful flat quality one asso- 
ciates with Chavannes. 

Printed at the end of the catalogue is a letter which was once 
sent to Sir Coutts Lindsay, and signed by Degas, Monet, Pissarro, 
Renoir, Sisley, and others, in which these artists—referring to 
the group’s aim to render form in movement and the effects of 
light, say that they “cannot forget it has been preceded in this 
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path by a great master of the English school, the illustrious 
Turner.”’ It is well to quote this generous tribute to Turner as 
the first explorer along the road which eventually led to the 
formulated theory and practice of impressionism because it i: 
a fact which few English people realize. One would like to 
include the name of Constable as well, as an innovator in this 
connection. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERIFS.—The Summer exhibition held in 
these galleries was up to the usual standard, which is a high one 
Many well-known painters exhibited, and because of this fact do 
not call for special remark. 

‘““Promenade—Forét de Marly”’ (297), by G. Mary Adshead, 
has a pleasant tapestry quality, both in design and colour; this 
artist ought to be able to apply her work to the designing of 
textile fabrics with success. 

“Still-life” (99), by Anita Kellman, has a vital and Matisse 
like sparkle in it, and she has risen above the dull, oilv quality 
which so many exhibitors seem to think constitutes oil painting. 

“ Squalls over Ramsgate” (73), by Alice Fanner, is a very effe« 
tive sea-piece, the movements of the rocking boats, together with 
the squally effects which she has very successfully transposed 
into terms of paint, give the fresh sense of the open sea. 

It seems extraordinary to find in these enlightened days an 
enthusiastic follower of Winterhalter; yet it seems possible that 
Mr. J. Archibald Wells has selected this master as worthy of 
emulation in his ‘The Children of Sir Mark and Lady Rachae! 
Sturgis”’ (61). Is this picture symptomatic of the general return 
tu Victorian ideals, which so many people seem to think inevitabk 
and desirable ?) And will we soon have to record the melancholy 
fact that there is a revival of interest in the work of Landseer ? 


r'HE NEW SOCIETY OF ARTISTS.—It is generally known that this 
society was formed by certain artists whose works had been 
rejected by the Roval Academy. If their aims had been entirely 
different from that body, one could easily understand the reason 
for its formation, but a glance round the exhibition now being 
held in the Suffolk Street Galleries, soon dispels any such notion, 
for it is very like the Academy, only more so. 

In these days almost everyone seems able to paint, but very 
few have anything to say. Art is not just the facile handling of 
paint in imitation of natural appearances which so many peopl 
seem to think it is. One can forgive a blundering technique i! 
behind it there is an effort, however feeble, to express some idea 
There is no point in painting at all if it is only in a degree as good 
as nature, which all can see better for themselves than sifted 
through the meshes of uninteresting mentalities. Most of the 
pictures to be seen in galleries by the thousand are not even 
remotely connected with art. Gratefully one recognizes here and 
there some artistic impulse, however small it may be, and wel 
comes it whole-heartedly, whereas facile or laborious attempts 
merely at representation, which mean nothing whatever, except 
to flatter the conceit of the performer, leave one cold. 

Art must be on some basis where it is of some practical us 
By this I do not mean that it must be commercialized, far from 
it, but it must mean something, and stupid copying of natur 
must be seen to be valueless, and new standards must be recog 
nized. Whistler was probably right when he said “‘ art happens” ; 
it certainly cannot be forced through the schools, for they set up 
false standards by which art is judged by mere clever records of 
meaningless facts, and in extreme cases, nature is affectedly dis 
torted, and because it is not like nature, the argument is—it must 
be art. 

Because of the tvpe of work it encourages this society has not 
justified its existence. 


THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM.— The loan exhibition of th 
drawings of Auguste Ravier, who is littlhe known in England 
attracted attention by their tender beauty, and showed thi- 
painter, who was a forerunner of the impressionist school, to } 
a sincere observer and lover of nature in all its aspects. We lear 
that he was self-taught, and had little opportunity for inte 
course with other painters, and that he was content to do h 
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work without any thought of fame or the worldly success which 
comes through exhibitions. His unambitious work bears this 
out, for no aggressive edges of personality obtrude through it. 
There is a sense of light and air in his drawings, which are not 
finitized by any arbitrary insistence upon design, but radiate 
round a common centre, which is very quietly accented, so that 
one Is not over-conscious that one is looking at a painting, but 
feels it as an effect of nature described by a delicate and sensitive 
mind. 

lfHE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— The exhibition of students’ 
work held at 34-5 Bedford Square showed the progressive stages 
through which students of the school pass, and the methods by 
which they are taught to realize the importance of colour in 
assisting and accentuating structural principles. 

RAYMOND McINTYRE. 


Drawings of Old Colonial Architecture 
in. New South Wales and ‘Tasmania by 
Hardy Wilson. 

An Australia not of Villers-Bretonneux and frozen mutton 
and the Strand, but leisured and remote, high-collared, broad- 
skirted, an Australia of the autocratic Governor Macquarie, 
and his architect, Greenway, the transported bankrupt—such is 
the land with which Mr. Hardy Wilson’s drawings are concerned. 
It is, indeed, a remarkable selection that mav now be seen at 
South Kensington Museum, remarkable for the decoration value 
ofeach picture in its mount which it fits so well; remarkable for 
tone cf the drawings, so echoing one another that they seem 
at first glance a simple faded harmony, almost you think them 
tnted lithographs of seventy years ago; remarkable even more 

the power with which are suggested texture and dappled 
sunlight (see that doorway of St. Peter’s Church—a little door 
nd a wall of shadowed brickwork and that is all), or the 
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RICHMOND TERRACE, DOMAIN, SYDNEY. 
Hardy Wilson 


neglected stone fronts of Gloucester Street ; but, above all, to be 
welcomed with affection for the sentiment in which they are 
steeped—so conscious you feel has the artist been that these 
buildings—little regarded in their own land it may be—are some- 
thing to be sought out and cherished with affection for what 
they imply. They are the buildings of the early settlers—a_ hill- 
top veranda, a barrack entrance, a Wesleyan chapel in Tas- 
mania—and those that built them half remembered (it was too 
far away to copy or keep pace with the times) the simple works 
of the homeland. It is just brick, and simple openings, and lean 
porticoes done away from the books. But they speak wondcr- 
fully of a past we had almost forgotten Australia had; and they 
have forgotten it too. It is something of an opportunity for 
the vounger school of architects to execute a homely and 
straightforward architecture on these lines for their country, as 
America has done with notable success in her very similar sphere 
of Colonial architecture. 

Perhaps vou will feel the drawings, when looked closely into, 
lack a certain assurance of line and character, that they are 
should we say it—almost too faithful to their subject. J] think it 
is rather that they are not self-assertive. The artist has wished 
us to be interested in his subjects, and not in himself. If that is 
his purpose he has succeeded. And all the time his line is very 
sure, if it is not emphasized. J.ook at the drawing of the Tonic 
caps and columns in the Sophocles and Euripides doorway. 
And their decorative value is high, their low colour tone, which 
yet conveys astonishingly a sense of sunlight, and certainly, too, 
of texture and solidness, whether in the St. John’s Church among 
the clouds on its sunny hill; or, more dramatically, St. Peter’s 
tower among its giant yews; or in the simple charm of the Castle 
Inn at Bothwell in Tasmania; or the smiling house behind its 
wood palings where papa, high-collared and broad-skirted, calls 
mamma to take a turn with him in the shade of the trees of 
Campbell Street \t every moment we enjoy with the artist 
the past which he has so deeply felt, and yet never obtrudes. 


W.G.N. 











THE DREAMER. 


(ltvrom ‘* Dery brennende Mensch.” 


An Austrian Sculptor. 


Der brennende Mensch. By L. W. RocHowanskt. Cr. Svo, boards. 
Pp.95. Illus. Vienna: Verlag Literaria. 

The author of this extraordinary little book, Rochowanski, has 
a vision of the fusion of the arts; he has written en psycho- 
pathic art; on balance dancing; on time formation, and is 
now compiling a survey of the European theatre of to-day. 
Anton Hanak, the subject of this book, is the most-talked- 
of sculptor in Vienna, where he is a professor at the art 
school. He was born at Briinn in 1875, and educated at the 
Vienna Academy. He is, although a Moravian, the most 
Austrian of them all, and, like Metzner and his contemporary, 
Hugo Lederer, has had an immense influence in Germany. He 
is a man of imagination and startling life-force ; he is a draughts- 
man as well as a modeller and carver, and his productions seem 
bursting with scarcely-controllable energy. There is no more 
dynamic artist in Europe than Anton Hanak, but his riotous 
movenent is mostly seen in his drawings; his sculpture, for- 
tunately, as is right and proper and so recognized by him, is of 
a more static quality, excepting ‘‘The Burning Man,” the over 
life-sized figure in bronze which bears the words “That burnest 
and art consumed,” his conception of the artist burning with 
creative energy and finally consumed by the flame. 

The illustrations to Rochowanski's letterpress include many 
drawings and also some of the sculpture, among which is “ Creative 
Force,’’ an entirely static treatment of the subject : a great figure 
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representing the Giver with hands on the heads of a man and 
woman, the vehicle of his gift. ‘‘The Dreamer” is a fine figure of 
a man; “Great Sorrow,” a touching and original exposition 
“Exaltation,”” a lyric expressed in a three-quarter figure of 
woman ; the “ Face of Gold,” a greatly simplified woman’s draped 
figure with an enigmatic smile; the “‘ Maiden and the New Man 
are nude life-studies of great beautv and simplicity, while t] 
fine bust of ‘Ferdinand Edlinger,”’ the musician, shows Hanak 
command of naturalistic representation. Hanak has worked 
for the architects, and four putti for a conservatory carved in 
stone are altogether delightful. Vivid, virile, self-willed, and self 
opinionated, he and his work form an ideal subject for a write: 
so full of energy as L. W. Rochowanski. 


lé 


A Guide to Greek Sculpture. 


Die Griechische Plastik. by Prof. EMANUEL Lowy. 3rd edition. 2 vol 
Cr. 8vo, boards. Text, pp. iv + 154, illustrations pp. xvi 4 
Leipzig: Verlag, Klinkhardt and Biermann, 


In four packed chapters Professor Lowy gives a complet: 
account of Greek sculpture, the first dealing with the Archaistic 
period, the second with Phidias and the Parthenon, the third 
with Scopas and Praxiteles, and the fourth with Lysippus and th 
Hellenistic school. History, biography, and criticism are inte! 
woven into an admirable narrative, which is supplemented by a 
useful list of artists mentioned in the text and represented in thi 
volume of illustrations. This latter is most satisfying : no attempt 
is made at fine illustration, but all the plates are good half-ton 
reproductions from photographs ; some of them are full-page, but 
most of them are, necessarily, smaller, for there are no fewer than 
297 works shown. To add to the practical value of the book, a 
register of the location of the principal pieces in Greece, Italy 
england, France, Germany, and other countries, in both private 
and public collections, is provided. KINETON PARKES 





CREATIVE FORCE. 


(From ‘* Dey brennende Mensch.’’) 
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Inside the 1 8th-Century House 


English Interiors in Smaller Houses from the Restoration to the 
Regency, 1660—1830. By M. Jourparn. B. T. Batsford, 24s. net. 
Pictures that receive the praise of artists, and houses that win 
the admiration of architects, are not always popular even with 
the informed section of the public. It has probably always been 
so to a certain degree, for there are elements of technique and 
movements in the composition, arrested as it were midway to- 
wards completion, which speak to the creative faculties of the 
artist, and please him more than the finished work which conceals 
its art. To-day there is an even greater gulf between the public 
and the architect, for few trouble to learn the language of archi- 
tecture, and buildings impress the passer-by little more than do 
the accents of an unknown tongue. We willingly admit, however, 
that the gulf is gradually being bridged, and the issue of such books 
as the one under review, by Miss Jourdain, is welcome evidence 
that there are people who want to learn, and that interest is being 
aroused in those architectural methods and manners which are 
nearest to the heart of the architect. 
A visitor to the city of Bath, if he be sensitive to the charm of 
a noble scenic disposition of buildings, to the delicate adjust- 
ment of detail and proportion, and to a taste in decorative toys, 
the simplicity and playfulness of which are as the unspoiled 
promptings of a child translated by ripe judgment—if these 
things appeal to him he will find in the squares and crescents of 
Bath a very paradise. Within the covers of Miss Jourdain’s 
beautifully illustrated quarto is just such a glimpse of paradise 
brought within the reach of us all. She has displayed an almost 
unfailing taste in her selection, a fine instinct for the noble, the 
dignified, and the skilfully adorned phases of architectural treat- 
ment within the walls of the English house. She has had the 
advantage of all those technical excellences in book production 
which have made Messrs. Batsford’s books so welcome to the 
architect's library, and every one of the 200 or more plates 
exhibits some noteworthy and distinguished example of design 
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(From “ English Interiors in Smaller Houses, 1660-1830.’ ) 
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which can be studied with pleasure and with profit alike by archi- 
tect and client. 
As a portfolio of beautiful photographs and drawings the book 
deserves all praise, but Miss Jourdain attempts other things and 
perhaps mystifies us a little in the process. In the first place she 
attempts a not altogether felicitous classification of her subject. 
As it appears from her preface and subsequent remarks, we are 
invited to divide the period (1660-1830) into: (1) late Stuart; 
(2) Palladian, with a sub-division of Rococo, and (3) the Classic 
Revival, subdivided into (a) the brothers Adam and their con- 
temporaries, and (+) the Greek Revival. Now we have the salu- 
tary example of Rickman and his adversaries who quarrelled 
over the correct classification of the divisions ot Gothic styles, to 
warn us against laying too much stress on mere nomenclature, 
but it does seem to us that the pegs on which Miss Jourdain hangs 
her remarks are not quite intelligible nor even exact enough to 
give the general public for whom she writes an insight into the 
real significance of the subject. Her remarks are always interest- 
ing and helpful, her quotations from contemporary literature 
enable us to realize something of the aims of those who produced 
the buildings which she illustrates, but despite the author’s 
taste and evident enthusiasm the supreme power of interpretation 
seems to be withheld from her. Curiously, the first period, which 
she calls “late Stuart,’’ is almost entirely neglected, and examples 
like the staircase at Wandsworth, which she assigns to the close 
of the seventeenth century, must almost certainly be of the time 
of George I. It is part of Miss Jourdain’s plan to exclude archi- 
tects, as she desires to examine the “vernacular” or humbler 
building of the period, but she has a good deal to say about 
Robert Adam, and practically nothing about Wren. Now to 
most students who have learned to love the later phase of the 
Renaissance in England, the period from 1660 to 1714 is by far 
the most beautiful and appealing; its houses, even its smallest 
buildings seem to.emanate from the wonderful inspiration of our 
truly national architect, and, moreover, the Georgian period, up 
to the advent of Adam, especially its “ vernacular”’ design, seems 
almost wholly dependent on this 
single fountain of practical, simple, 
commodious, and dignified design. 
“Late Stuart” is surely a mis- 
nomer, for while there is reason 
enough for giving a dynastic 
name to times that produce no 
outstanding personality, in this 
case it is too much like a forget- 
fulness of all that really matters. 
Palladian, too, as applied to other 
than the conscious design of the 
well-known architects is far from 

; apposite. Wren’s work, like that 
of his nameless successors in all 
our county towns and _ villages, 
shows far more affinity to the 
bourgeois art of the Netherlands 
than ever it does to the practice 
or principles of Palladio. 

There is a kindred objection 
to the use of the term “Classic 
Revival.” It is, of course, true 
that the brothers Adam turned 
to certain Roman models for the 
material for their own particular 
manner, and that their success 
made others seek for a variation 
in a direct importation of Greek 
detail. But the really important 
fact is that Robert Adam created 
a style of his own, and a style 
which was psychologically in- 
evitable in the given trend of 
Georgian design. As the cigh- 
teenth century progressed the 
external appearance of Inglish 

, houses grew more and more solid, 
respectable, and unemotional, and 
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\ WINDOW AT 20 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON. 


(From “ English Interiors in Smaller Houses, 1660-18 30.’’) 


gaiety in the interior in harmony with the social and in- 
tellectual brilliance, grace, and extraordinary mental poise 
of the age. Have we not the great body of evidence from 
all the other arts, and from the crafts of the cabinet-maker, the 
silversmith, and the china and glass manufacturers—to mention 
but a few of the chief among them—to witness to the supreme 
attainments of form and elegance which are the envy of all our 
connoisseurs and collectors? Of the two competing strains in 
their building, which the Georgian designers maintained in a fine 
equipoise, the fairer was vanquished at the threshold of the nine- 
teenth century, and had to wait for a second recognition until all 
the strange manifestations of scientific invention, industrial 


expansion and romantic emotionalism had done their worst and 
were still. 

Miss Jourdain’s book (we refer to the text alone) is here and 
there strangely incoherent, whereas her subject calls for the 
clearest possible treatment. In some cases it may be that actual 
misprints are responsible for the obscureness of her narrativ: 
but in other cases it is probably due to a lack of revision of he! 
manuscript. If the uninitiated reader is to be guided through th 
rather perplexing intricacies of changes in style—especially thos 
that are mainly decorative—it is of real importance that th 
account should be lucid. 

We are grateful to Miss Jourdain for her very beautiful pic tul 
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4 WINDOW AT 4! 


RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, 


(From ‘* English Tnteviovs tn Smaller Heise 1000 18 30." 


book, but we feel as we lay it down that her story needs re-telling. 
It is a wonderful epic of building which has not yet been written 

how a great genius arose in England when her capital lay in 
ashes. How his example spread throughout the whole country, 
and in every market town, in cathedral city, village, and scattered 
hamlet there grew a multitude of comely dwellings, soberly 
attired for the most part towards the outside world, but graciously 
and charmingly furnished within. How the English noble, the 
squire, the merchant and shopkeeper all turned to the same rules 
4 a very domestic, humble, and yet perfectly self-possessed art 
for their homes and their public buildings. How an enemy sowed 
tares among the goodly rows of architectural wheat and courted 
that latent English desire for the bizarre and the “ picturesque,”’ 
first by introducing French chimneypieces in the reign of Anne 
or George I, and by Chinese motives in furniture, then by rococo 
carving and plaster enrichment, and finally by the “natural” 
school of garden design. In the last-named he was successful, 
but in architecture the redoubtable band of champions—Robert 
Adam and his brothers—routed the disintegrating forces, and 
by the witchcraft of their superb school won the hearts (and the 
purses) of every one, giving to those who suffered most from 

livine unrest’ the task of covering Wren’s panelling and enrich- 
ments with paint of a delicate pea-green hue. In spite of some 
interludes, it is a story of which England should be proud, and 
the sooner the country realizes its significance the sooner will 
the hand of destruction be stayed and the ample remains of these 
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4 DOOR AT BELTON HOUSE, GRANTHAM. 


From “ English Interiors in Smaller Houses, 1660-18 30.’’) 


beautiful styles be preserved. Miss Jourdain, in spite of the title 
of her work, has not visited enough of the humbler dwellings 
which still abound, but her book is sure to do good and to sow 
the right seed of appreciation of fine architecture wherever it Is 
received and read 

WALTER FH. GODFREY, 


On the Site of the Globe Playhouse. 


On the Site of the Globe Playhouse of Shakespeare. By (GrORGE 
HupBARD, ©.S.A. Cambridge: at the University Press Price 


-s. Od. net 


Opinion has long been divided as to whether the Globe Play- 
house stood on the north or south side of Park Street, South- 
wark—a street which runs roughly parallel with Bankside on the 
river, and which at one time bore the name of Maid or Maiden Lane. 
Although a bronze memorial has been erected by the Shakespeare 
Reading Society on a place to the south of Park Street, where 
the Society has decided the theatre stood, and the London 
County Council has published an official document in support 
of this, there are those who disagree with the way in which the 
evidence available has been read, and who hold that the site was 
on the north side 














Mr. George Hubbard has felt compelled to set down and pub- 
lish his arguments in support of this view in book form. Though, 
as he says, a solution of the question may not be a matter of 
vast importance to anyone, in view of the fact that the memorial 
has been erected, the matter assumes a certain importance 
which it would otherwise not have had. If the place is 
marked it is best to be certain that it is marked in the correct 
place. 

Mr. Hubbard’s arguments are well founded, and his conclusions 
seem logical enough. He has collected together a considerable 
amount of evidence, and he has evidently spent much time 
working on the subject. Among the evidence he sets forth is a 
document which has an important bearing on the case. This 
is “The Osteler Document.’’ It contains reference to a 
lawsuit between one Thomasina Osteler and her father John 
Hemyngs. The latter was the business manager of the company 
that ran the Globe Theatre, and the proceedings were in effect 
against the whole company including Shakespeare himself. 
The importance of this document, however, lies in the fact that 
it gives a description of the position of the land on which the 
Globe was built. This is described as “abutting upon a piece of 
land called The Park upon the north... and upon a lane 
there, called Maiden Lane, towards the south.’’ Now in the 
past it was considered that a mistake had been made in the 
orientation of this piece of land, since—there being no other 
park known in the neighbourhood—it was concluded that 
“The Park” referred to was the Bishop of Winchester’s park, 
which lay away to the south of Maiden Lane. Mr. Hubbard, 
however, claims to have discovered evidence showing that 
there was a piece of land called “The Park,’ on Bankside, 
which, if the evidence is reliable, certainly does away with this 
objection. 

Another piece of evidence that Mr. Hubbard brings up is a 
minute of the Sewer Commission made on February 14, 1605, 
which reads as follows: “It is ordered that Burbage & Hemminges 
and the other owners of the Playhouse called the Globe in Maid 
Lane shall pull up and take cleane out of the sewer the 
props and posts which stand under theire bridge on the North 
side of Mayd Lane.” This infers, too, that the land was on the 
north side. 

A point that those who hold that the theatre was on the south 
of Maiden Lane make use of is the fact that there is an alley 
named after the theatre on the south which it is thought origin- 
ally led to the theatre. Mr. Hubbard meets this by suggesting 
that originally Globe Alley was on the north and that the present 
one was named after the theatre had been pulled down. He 
quotes a document describing some properties “‘scituate lying 
and being in Mayden Lane bounded with the King’s high- 
way called Deadman’s Place on the east and upon the Brooke 
or common shewer dividing them from the Parke of the Lord 
Bishopp of Winchester on the South and the garden comonly 
called the lumbard garden on the west and the alley or way leading 
to the Gloabe Playhouse comonly called Gloabe Alley on the 
north.” 

“It is quite obvious,” says Mr. Hubbard, “that if Globe Alley 
is the boundary on the north, and Deadman’s Place is the 
boundary on the east, and Lombard Garden is the boundary on 
the west, then this property which is described ‘ scituate lying and 
being in Mayden Lane’ must have been bounded by the sewer 
in Maiden Lane on the south; a sewer, which in a general broad 
sense divided the land from the Lord Bishop of Winchester’s 
Park.” 

This is not so convincing as some of his other arguments; it 
leaves room for doubt. One cannot help questioning whether 
if the sewer was in Maiden Lane such would not have been 
stated. The description of the property as “being in Mayden 
Lane” might be meant in a general way only—the lane being an 
important thoroughfare near by. The likelihood of there having 
been a Globe Alley on the north, however, is greatly increased 
when Mr. Hubbard goes on to quote certain measurements given 
in the deed. “The distance from Globe Alley on the north,”’ he 
says, ‘‘to the common sewer on the south is stated to be 124 ft. 
With a tape I have measured that distance and I find that it 
exactly coincides with what must have been the northern of the 
two sewers in Maiden Lane.” 

These are some of the important arguments Mr. Hubbard 
brings up to support his side of the case. Old maps of the 
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portion of London dealt with accompany the book, and are 
delightful specimens of old cartography. It is unfortunate that 
in no one map the positions of Maiden Lane and the Globe 
are together marked. From these maps it certainly appears as 
though the Globe was too near the river to be south of Maiden 
Lane. This, however, can hardly be taken as proving anything, 
as map-makers in those days aimed more at making pleasant 
pictures than at drawing accurate ones. 


StaHtordshire Glazed Ware. 


Relph Wood Pottery: Mr. Frank Partridge’s Collection. London: 
26 King Street, St. James’s. 4to. Pp. 74. Hus. 30s. Limited 
edition, No. 44. 

The perfection of technique resulting in a brilliance of glaze 
that is unsurpassed goes to prove Mr. Partridge’s contention 
that English pottery “at its best is little, if at all, inferior to any 
other in the world,”’ so far as the production of the Woods of 
Staffordshire in the eighteenth century are concerned. Valuable, 
however, as their secret was, wonderful as its results have proved 
in lasting power, it was a technical secret only, not an artistic 
one. The Woods practised a craft, not an art: their work has 
little grace and less drawing, but the artist of to-day would give 
his immortal soul for the secret which bafflingly flashes at him 
from the surface of the toby jugs, the busts, the animals, the 
figurines, and the pots which Ralph Wood, his son Ralph, Thomas 
Whieldon, and John Astburv turned out in a generous profusion 
from about 1740 to about 1780. Alas! If these men had been 
great ceramic artists, great painters, or modellers, then the 
Staffordshire potteries would indeed have been worthy rivals of 
the Chinese and Bernard Palissy. 

It is only in one object in the collection with which this catalogue 
deals that a reai decorative intention emerges, and that is in the 
pierced floral design of a teapot, sexagonal in shape, the small 
flowers beautifully modelled, and the colour exquisite, as well 
as the design. The next most satisfactory “artistic pieces” are 
the oval portrait panels, in which the execution is marvellously 
expert and the result not unpleasing esthetically. To the curious 
and the collector the perfection of technique of Ralph Wood 
ware will always be a source of pleasure and wonder, and the pub- 
lication of this handsome catalogue to the remarkable Stoner- 
Partridge collection will always be a useful guide, for the collec 
tion includes over two hundred items, many of which are here 
illustrated in colour and half-tone. 
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